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Reports from tije Classical JFicUj 

Edited by J. J. Schlicher 



PROGRAMME OF THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, 
TO BE HELD AT NASHVILLE, TENN., FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, 
APRIL 17 AND 18, 1908 

First Session, Friday Morning 

1. W. R. Webb, Jr., Webb School, Bellbuckle, Tenn. : " Ovid in the High School." 

Discussion to be opened by F. J. Miller, The University of Chicago. 
t. The course of study that best develops a boy for a future stage is the course 
that is intrinsically best for his present stage 

2 The interests of an adolescent boy are in content rather than in form. 

3. The spirit of Ovid is the spirit of youth, and therefore Ovid should be taught 
in addition to Virgil, if possible, but instead of Virgil, if necessary. 

4. In addition to this a course in Ovid is an excellent preparation for the study 
of English literature. 

5. Practice supports theory, as is shown by Ovid's influence on English literature. 

2. George Converse Fiske, University of Wisconsin: "Notes on the Worship 

of Roman Soldiers in Pannonia Superior. ,, Discussion to be opened by 

Campbell Bonner, University of Michigan. 

The object of this paper is to discuss for Pannonia Superior not merely the official 
military cults as defined by A. von Domaszewski in his important article "Die Heeres- 
religion," Westdeutsche Zeitschrijt XIV, 45 ff. and elsewhere, but (1) to examine 
and reconstruct the unofficial worship of officers and men in all branches of the military 
service; (2) to indicate the distribution of all cults locally and by divinities, and (3) to 
consider the modification and developments of ritual brought about by the changes in 
assignment of the legions and their contact with the native races. 

3. F. C. Eastman, University of Iowa: "The Association as Related to the 

Classics in the Middle West and South." Discussion to be opened by 

E. D. Wright, Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 

Relation between secondary and higher classical study and the necessity of keeping 
it intimate. Diverse ideas of purposes of classical study. Need of unity and sugges- 
tions for effecting it. Unique position of the Classical Association and its possibilities 
for unifying the work and giving it definition and direction. Its force as the center of 
a system. Scope of the Classical Journal as its exponent. Its relation to the teachers 
of the classics and to the work in the individual states. Plans for making the work 
more nearly organic; for reaching and affiliating the teaching forces represented 
for a closer federation. In general the need of, and plans for, making the Association 
more certainly the nerve center of a classical organism. 

4. Paul Shorey, The University of Chicago: "Recent Attempts to Rehabilitate 

the Platonic Epistles. ,, Discussion to be opened by W. L. Westermann, 
University of Minnesota. 

Brief history of the question. Burden of proof. Dismissal of arguments that 
may have a philological or controversial interest, but cannot decide the issue: (1) Style 
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in the narrower sense — vocabulary, idiom, hiatus, etc.; (2) alleged historical inaccu- 
racies. 

Decisive arguments: (1) The moral impossibilities of Platonic authorship; (2) 
style in broader sense — especially Platonic reminiscences; (3) thought — philosophical 
ideas. 

Attempts to distinguish and save some of the letters while rejecting others. 

Conclusion: Most of the letters are certainly, and all of them probably, spurious. 
Hypotheses as to their origin. 

Second Session, Friday Afternoon 

5. Harriet L. Bouldin, High School, Springfield, 111.: "Difficulties in Second 

Year Latin and How to Meet Them." Discussion to be opened by H. W. 
Johnston, Indiana University. 

The chief difficulty is not so much one of translation and syntax as it is in interest- 
ing pupils so that they will go on with Cicero. 

Some reasons why so many pupils find Caesar dry and uninteresting, and drop 
Latin at the end of the second year, are: (1) Lack of enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher in teaching Caesar. (2) Too much ground is covered. Quality is made sub- 
servient to quantity. (3) Pupils do not realize the value of Latin. 

How to secure the interest of Caesar classes. 

6. Charles W. Peppler, Emory College, Georgia: "Comic Terminations in 

Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments, Part II." Discussion to be 
opened by Glanvtlle Terrell, Georgetown College, Ky. 
This collection consists of words which are comic either because a new and unex- 
pected termination has been substituted for the usual one, or because the ending itself 
carries with it the notion of ridicule, or because there is a certain amount of incon- 
gruity between the meaning of the suffix and that of the stem. In Part I diminutives, 
character names, and patronymics were treated; Part II embraces the remaining nouns, 
and in addition, adjectives, adverbs, and verbs. 

7. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University: "Relative Temporal Clauses in Latin." 

Discussion to be opened by J. J. Schlicher, Indiana State Normal School. 

Cum is used in about 85 per cent, of 20,000 prose; ut, ubi, or postquam 15 per cent. 
The ratio of these is 60:40 in 5,000 passages in poetry. In prose 90 per cent, with cum 
take the subjunctive; in poetry 30 per cent. The shift in narrative from indicative 
with cum to the subjunctive seems clear, but of the reasons given therefor each presents 
some insuperable difficulty. The prevailing view is that the subjunctive is due to 
content, giving circumstances, characterization, or description. As only the real sub- 
junctive tenses are used in narrative, the mood seems due not to content of the sub- 
junctive but to attitude of narrator. 

8. Walter Dennison, University of Michigan: "The Master's Degree as Essen- 

tial for Teachers of Preparatory Latin." Discussion to be opened by M. S. 

Slaughter, University of Wisconsin. 

Three aspects of the question are considered: (1) The extent to which holders of 
the Master's degree in all subjects, but particularly in Latin, are found on high-school 
faculties, and the esteem in which they are held by principals and school boards and 
others who are charged with high-school instruction; (2) the meaning of the Master's 
degree and the kind of training it should stand for, with especial reference to the need 
of high-school teachers; (3) the general question of the advisability of teachers of pre- 
paratory Latin providing themselves with this training. 

9. Walter Hullhlen, Grant University, Chattanooga, Tennessee : "The Neglect 

of Antequam and Priusquam in the Grammars." Discussion to be opened 

by A. T. Walker, University of Kansas. 

In this paper the exposition of the uses of antequam (priusquam) , in three of our 
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most popular Latin grammars is carefully examined. Certain errors and an insuffi- 
ciency of statement are noted. The grammars selected are those of Allen and Green- 
ough, Bennett, and Harkness. The limits of the paper preclude the possibility of 
discussing a large number. 

Following the criticism of the treatment of the subject found in these textbooks, 
the attempt is made to formulate a set of rules illustrating the use of the conjunction 
antequam (priusquarn), based upon an examination of all examples found in Latin 
literature down to Suetonius. 

General Address, Friday Evening 
An address on "Classical Training," will be given by the guest of the Associa- 
tion, Hon. Eben Alexander, former minister to Greece, of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Third Session, Saturday Morning 

10. W. J. Battle, University of Texas, "The House of Odysseus" (illustrated). 

Discussion to be opened by J. A. Scott, Northwestern University. 

The paper is a review of the present state of the controversy as to the house of 
Odysseus and an attempt by a re-examination of the Odyssey to see what the truth is. 
Plans of the house will be shown by lantern slides. 

11. Mary L. Harkness, Newcomb College, New Orleans: "What Are We 

Doing?" Discussion to be opened by T. C. Burgess, Bradley Polytechnic 

Institute, Peoria, 111. 

Teachers of the classics have always accepted with much complacency the testi- 
monials of men in other professions to the value of Latin and Greek as a preparation 
for their various callings. But there seems reason to question whether the present 
tendencies in the method of teaching these languages will maintain their peculiar 
reputation for producing not only general culture but the power of clear thinking and 
clear expression of thought. For the average pupil the latter is the prime requisite in 
education, and too much teaching of Latin especially seems to overlook that fact. 
We try to "interest" pupils by entertaining them, and because many matters of Greek 
and Roman art, politics and social life interest the teacher , he attempts to introduce them 
into secondary schools with the result that study of the languages' structure, which 
really belongs there, is neglected. So a majority of college freshmen neither are 
"interested" nor can translate into respectable English. A more careful consideration 
of the proper seasons for administering doses of grammar and archaeology respectively 
would seem to be among the urgent needs of today's teaching of the classics. 

12. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin: " On the Teaching of Cicero" 

(illustrated). Discussion to be opened by Charles N. Smiley, Iowa College. 

The comparative absence of difficulty in translating Cicero is likely to lead to 
underestimation of his importance, and to failure to make adequate preparation for 
teaching the subject. He is the most significant of Latin authors because his manifold 
training, his wide and long experience, and his variety of tastes and sympathies make 
him more than any other author a representative of the civilization of his age, and 
because the personal quality of his works enables us to become intimately acquainted 
with him. 

The teacher should therefore have read abundantly in his writings, be familiar 
with the history of his life and times, and possess a more or less intimate knowledge of 
Roman life, religion, archaeology, and other subjects which represent the activities 
and experiences of Cicero and the characters who appear in his works. The extensive 
background thus acquired will bring the teacher into sympathy with the author, and 
will insure the pupil against the harsh and narrow judgment too often resulting from a 
reading of the orations, as well as open his eyes to the importance of Roman civilization. 

The teacher should remember, however, that the language and literature of Cicero, 
the correct use of English, and the appreciation of the circumstances under which the 
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literature was produced, are the primary subjects of instruction. The detailed knowl- 
edge of associated subjects possessed by him is to be used for purposes of illumination, 
and must be presented spontaneously in its appropriate place, and not with laborious 
system, its end being the communication of appreciation rather than of fact. 

Fourth Session, Saturday Afternoon 

13. J. E. Harry, University of Cincinnati, " T/ dei iromv ml rl de? ^ iroofa-cu;" 

Discussion to be opened by Walter Miller, Tulane University. 

The intention is to discuss the practical questions, what teachers today should do, 
and what leave undone. Each presents two phases — internal and external. What 
platform shall we stand on outside and what methods inside the classroom shall we 
adopt to get the best results? Do we subordinate sufficiently the grammatical and 
purely philological and leave room enough for the literary and the human ? By a 
judicious avoidance of deadening analysis in connection with the study of Greek master- 
pieces so that there will be no undue interference with the impression to be made on the 
reader by the poem as a work of art, the teacher may breathe the enlivening spirit so 
that the students will take a vital interest in the subject, and will be eager to continue 
Greek as long as courses can be provided. 

14. Norman DeWitt, Miami University, "Concerning the Introductions, 

Notes and Vocabularies of High-School Classical Textbooks." Discussion 

to be opened by Howard G. Colwell, Central High School, St. Louis. 

The paper will show reasons for changing the form and content of high-school 
texts. Six-hundred-page Ciceros are too large. Independent teachers do not need 
copious introductions and voluminous notes. Vocabularies can be reduced by one- 
half. One Cicero gives forty meanings of ratio arranged in a dozen groups; another 
has two-fifths of a page on the same word. The authors we read are not our choice but 
a legacy from distant ancestors; they were chosen in and for a different day. Both 
Cicero and Caesar must be read rapidly to be enjoyed, and this is impossible for 
beginners. 

15. H. L. Crosby, University of Missouri, " The Chronology of Certain Greek 

Comic Poets." Discussion to be opened by Edward Capps, Princeton 
University. 

The paper will be based upon the fragments of the lists of victorious comic poets 
to be found in C.I. A. II, 977, together with the additional fragments of the same lists 
recently published by A. Wilhelm in Urkunden dramatischer Auffiihrungen in Athen. 
It is probable that the name of Cephisodotus should not be restored as late in theLenaean 
list as the end of the last fragment in column II, as has been suggested; that in the 
same column the name standing immediately after Apollophanes could not have been 
Ameipsias; and that the last five or six poets whose names are recorded in that column 
belong rather to the beginning of the fourth century. It is probable also that Wilhelm, 
in refusing to restore the name of Aristophanes in the second column of the City list 
beneath the name of Hermippus, has made a mistake in supporting his argument by 
the assumption that in the case of plays produced by Aristophanes under the super- 
vision or direction of Callistratus and Philonides, the victory would be credited to 
them and not to Aristophanes, so far as the official list is concerned. 

16. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, "Witticisms in Cicero." 

Passing over those aspects of the subject which have already been treated by 
Professor Kelsey (Class. Jour. Vol. Ill, p. 3-10), this paper will present the results 
of an investigation of the Letters and the Orations. The evidence collected is 
remarkably different from that anticipated by Professor Kelsey; humor is almost 
wholly lacking, and the wit is of an inferior grade. 
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Doctor's Degrees in the Classics, 1906-7. — The persons whose names are 
printed below received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from American uni- 
versities last year. The title of the thesis is added in each case. 

Columbia University. 

1. R. C. McMahon, "Technical History of the White Lecythi' , (A. J. A. IX. 

7-35. 

Cornell University. 

2. William Dodge Gray, "An Investigation of the Laws of Rhythm in the 
Clausulae of Books I and II of the De officiis of Cicero." 

3. Myrta Eleanor Hunn, "The Myths of Plato. ,, 

4. R. B. Waugh, "The Philosophical System of Parmenides" (to be pub.). 
Harvard University. 

5. Sereno Burton Clark, "Utrum Ovidius Epistulas Heroidum XVI-XXI 
scripserit et quo tempore quaeritur." 

6. Richard Mott Gummere, "De Variis Similitudinum Generibus apud 
Poetas Latinos ante Aetatem Augusteam." 

7. Dean Putnam Lockwood, "De Vita Operibusque Rinucii Aretini." 

8. Edgar Thackray, "A Comparative Study of Sense Perception in Greek 
Philosophy." 

9. Alexander Mackenzie Thompson, "De Ratione quae inter Scholiastam in 
Statii Thebaida et Hyginum Mythographum intercedat." 

Johns Hopkins University. 

10. Harold Herman Bender, "The Suffixes Mant and Vant in Sanskrit and 
Avestan" (to be published). 

11. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, "Moral Significance of Animals as Indi- 
cated in Greek Proverbs" (to be published). 

12. Herbert Cannon Lipscomb, "Aspects of the Speech in the Later Roman 
Epic" (to be published). 

13. Henry Martin, "The Language of Latin Inscriptions of Spain" (to be 
published). 

14. Marbury Bladen Ogle, "Folk-lore and Religious Uses of the Medicinal 
Herbs in Marcus Porcius Cato's De Agri Cultura" (to be published). 

15. Charles Henry Saylor, "A Comparative Scheme of the Moods and Tenses 
in Cicero's Translations" (to be published). 

New York University. 

16. F. W. Hock, "The Metrical Variants in Plautus" (to be published). 

17. L. H. Tuthill, "The Exempla in Ad Herennium and in Cicero's Be 
inventione" (to be published). 

The University of Chicago. 

18. Harold Lucius Axtell, "The Deification of Abstract Ideas among the 
Romans" (The University of Chicago Press, 1907). 

19. Norman Wentworth DeWitt, "The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of Virgil" 
(Wm. Briggs, Toronto, 1907). 

20. Anne Bates Hersman, "Allegorical Interpretation of Poetry and Myth in 
Plato" (The Blue Sky Press, Chicago, 1906). 
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21. Frederick Owen Norton, "A Lexicographical and Historical Study of 
Aia$i/jK7) from the Earliest Times to the End of the Classical Period" (to be 
published). 

22. Kelley Rees, "The Rule of Three Actors in Classical Drama" (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1907). 

23. Draper Talman Schoonover, "A Study of Corbulo as Portrayed in the 
Annals of Tacitus" (to be published). 

24. Effie Freeman Thompson, "METANOEfl and METAMEAEI in Greek 
Literature to 100 A. d., Including Discussion of Their Cognates and of Their 
Hebrew Equivalents" (The University of Chicago Press, 1908). 

25. Ghen-Ichiro Yoshioka, "A Semantic Study of the Words of Doing and 
Making in the Indo-European Languages" (to be published). 

University of Michigan. 

26. Orma Fitch Butler, "The Historical Worth of the Life of Antoninus 
Heliogabalus given in the Scriptores Historiae Augustae" (to be published). 

University of Pennsylvania. 

27. Frank Levis Cloud, "The Perfect Tense in the Attic Orators" (to be 
published). 

University of Wisconsin. 

28. David R. Lee, "The Parent-Child Relation in Plautus" (to be published). 
Yale University. 

29. Harry Brown VanDeventer, "Subordinate Verb Clauses in Gaius." 

New England Notes. 

The Classical Association of New England will hold its third annual meeting 
on Friday and Saturday, April 3 and 4, at Smith College. 

Massachusetts. — The near-Boston members of the Classical Association of 
New England held a midwinter meeting in Boston on February 15. 

At the December conference of the classical department at Harvard Univer- 
sity Professor C. H. Moore spoke on "Oriental Cults in the Gauls and Germany;" 
Dr. C. N. Jackson, the well-known student of Browning, talked on "Classical 
Elements in Browning;" and Dr. A. S. Pease read a paper entitled "Some 
Notes on Inscriptions." 

The regular meetings of the Classical Club at Harvard have been devoted to 
the translation of Lucian. At the first meeting of the new year Professor Morris 
H. Morgan read a paper on Vitruvius. One of the features of the Classical Club 
is a series of public lectures every winter, by well-known scholars. 

The second meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held at Amherst, December 7, with sixty-two 
members present. Principal C. A. Holbrook of Arms Academy was elected 
chairman of the meeting, and Professor L. H. Elwell of Amherst College per- 
manent secretary. The morning session was devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers as follows: 

1. Review of Professor Seymour's Life in the Homeric Age, by Professor L. H. 
Elwell of Amherst College. 
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2. Report of the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, by Dr. Walter D. Hadzsits 
of Smith College. 

3. Paper on "Translations: Can Anything Be Done to Prevent Their Improper 
Use?" by Principal C. W- Marshall of the Amherst High School. Discussion by 
several members. 

4. Paper on the "Present Status of Greek in the High Schools of Massachusetts/ ' 
by Alfred H. Evans of the Northampton High School. 

5. Paper on "How Can the Colleges and High Schools Co-operate to Stimulate an 
Interest in the Study of Greek ?" by Professor Julia H. Caverno of Smith College. 
Discussion by several others. 

6. Illustrated Lecture on "A Trip to Sparta," by Professor G. E. Howes of Wil- 
liams College. 

At one o'clock a recess was taken, and in the afternoon session the programme 
was resumed: 

7. Paper on "The Latin Composition Problem," by Dr. W. F. Abbot of the 
Worcester High School. Discussion by other members. 

8. Paper on "Ideals and Practice in College Preparatory Work in the Classics," 
by Mr. H. F. Roberts of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 

The meeting was in every way a success and ought to result in increased inter- 
est in classical work in the section. 

Vermont. — A successful meeting of the Vermont Section of the Classical 
Association of New England was held at Middlebury College, November 16, 
President Isaac Thomas, of the Edmunds High School, Burlington, in the chair. 
The following topics were presented and discussed: 

1. "What Should We Aim to Cultivate in Our Pupils — Appreciation, Reading 
Power, or Thinking Power ?" M. R. Sanford, Middlebury; B. C. Rodgers, Vergennes. 

2. "Should the Schools Try to Impart Anything beyond the Power to Read ?" 
M. B. Ogle, Burlington; D. P. Page, Bakersfield. 

3. "Are the Current Textbooks too Fully or too Sparsely Annotated ?" A. S. Harri- 
man, Middlebury. 

4. "Which Is the Best Method of Cultivating the Power to Read— Sight Transla- 
tions, or Repeated Reviews?" M. D. Chittenden, Fairfax; D. L. Robinson, Middle- 
bury. 

5. "In Our Teaching of Composition Could Much of the Written Work be Profit- 
ably Replaced by Oral Work ?" H. E. Boyce, Middlebury. 

The closing remarks of the session were made by Mr. Thomas, as presiding 
officer of the conference. He spoke of composition, declaring that he got the 
best results by oral methods, especially at the outset. He pleaded for the old-fash- 
ioned methods of instruction, believing that they brought accuracy through their 
painstaking care. He argued in conclusion that a fuller training be insisted on 
for the teachers of the classics in the secondary schools. 

The conference, while not large, was a model one in every essential feature. 
The discussions were crisp and to the point, while the atmosphere of informality 
did much toward making every minute count. 

The newly elected executive committee is constituted as follows: Principal 
Ham of Randolph, chairman; Professor Ogle of U. V. M.; Professor Burrage 
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of Middlebury College; Principal Howland of St. Johnsbury; Principal Tuttle 
of Bellows Falls. 

Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast. — The 
ninth annual meeting of this association was held at Leland Stanford University, 
December 20 and 21. Of the four sessions, the second was taken up by the 
president's address, by Professor Fairclough, on "Virgil," and the third and 
fourth were occupied almost exclusively by classical papers. Several of these 
discussed the reading or interpretation of passages in authors. Dr. Andrew 
Oliver, in his paper on the wi-clauses with the present subjunctive in Virgil, con- 
cluded that most of them are not contrary to fact, and that Virgil seems 
disinclined to use the archaic present subjunctive in these conditions with ni. 
Professor J. E. Church discussed the identity of the child in VirgiPs Pollio, holding 
that the poem is a prophecy of peace, and the "Messiah" a real child, the expected 
son of Octavian. Professor A. T. Murray read a paper on Theocritus' treat- 
ment of the Daphnis story, in which he showed that while Theocritus used the 
conventional form of the story he treated it with the greatest freedom, shaping 
it after the Menalcas story in Idyll vii. In Idyll i he gives a version which is 
entirely his own. 

College Entrance Requirements. — At the recent meeting of the American 
Philological Association in Chicago a resolution bearing on the question of uniform 
requirements in classics for entrance to college was unanimously adopted. It 
is to be hoped that the Classical Association of the Middle West and South at 
its meeting in Nashville on April 17-18, and the Classical Association of New 
England at the meeting at Smith College on April 3-4 will adopt similar resolu- 
tions and take such measures as will bring the matter prominently before college 
authorities. Under the present system a teacher's time and energies are dissi- 
pated by the fact that he has to prepare pupils for two or three different college 
entrance examinations. The question affects the West as well as the East, for 
while admission by certificate prevails among western colleges, large numbers 
of boys and girls go from western preparatory schools to eastern colleges, and 
in many cases special provision has to be made for their preparation. 

The text of the resolution adopted is as follows: 

Whereas, In at least one section of the country a movement has been set 
on foot to promote uniformity in the classical requirements for entrance to college; 

Resolved, That the American Philological Association express its sympathetic 
interest in the effort to bring about so desirable a result, and that it lend all aid 
in its power to secure the establishment of uniform college entrance requirements 
in the classics — 

a) Expressed in identical terms; 

b) Providing variety by announcement of the texts prescribed for the next 
four or five years severally; 

c) If practicable, securing greater freedom for the schools by increased 
emphasis upon translation at sight. 
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The Seymour Memorial Service, Feb. 12, 1908. — Yale's memorial service 
for Thomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse Professor of Greek, who died of pneumonia 
on the last day of 1907, was an impressive tribute to one who stood for all that 
was highest in American scholarship and culture. Faculty and visiting scholars 
marched in brilliant procession from Alumni Hall to Battell Chapel, where had 
already gathered a large number of friends and pupils, among them many New 
Haven and New York business men. In recognition of Professor Seymour's 
exertions for college music, Professor Parker had bestowed much time and 
thought on the musical part of the programme, with great success. After Secre- 
tary Stokes had read selections from the Scriptures, the choir rendered Chadwick's 
"Ecce iam noctis." Then Professor Tracy Peck introduced the orator, Professor 
John Williams White of Harvard, as a scholar whose close friendship and earnest 
co-operation with Professor Seymour had borne rich fruit for the progress of clas- 
sical studies in America. In his introduction Professor White pointed out that 
Professor Seymour's lifetime coincided with the transformation of the curriculum 
through the introduction of the elective system, with the change of the colleges 
into huge corporations — everywhere growth and expansion, which bore hardest 
upon the teacher of the classics. In this change, Professor Seymour was a com- 
manding figure. 

Professor Seymour was thirty-two years old when he began his work at Yale. 
Professor White recalled the satisfaction with which Professor Packard said to 
him: "Seymour has accepted the call to New Haven !" During the first few years 
he taught chiefly freshmen and sophomores, and he always kept a warm interest 
in freshmen. One of them said to Professor White: "How he can read Homer!" 
On Professor Packard's death in 1884 he discharged the duties of the Hillhouse 
professorship with signal success. Aeschylus especially appealed to him, because 
his moral lessons are unmistakable. Among his papers is an edition of the 
Agamemnon ready for the printer, in which the Greek is accompanied by Brown- 
ing's version, Fitzgerald's coming as an appendix. Plato was his constant com- 
panion. He read him in the cars and on board ship. "I have read more Plato 
than I ever did in a fortnight — sixteen or seventeen dialogues," he writes from 
Chautauqua in 189 1. He read the Phaedo nine times within a few weeks in 
preparation for a course with juniors. His interest in Attic oratory was quick- 
ened by Blass, whom he visited in each of the four summers he passed in Europe 
after his student days. He was a devout student of the Bible, his other constant 
companion, and offered courses in the Septuagint, New Testament, and Greek 
Church Fathers. In 1882 he published his first book, selections from Pindar. 
His recently published Life in the Homeric Age shows his knowledge of all that 
had been written about Homer; but it shows also his fidelity to his own principle, 
"It is better to know Greek literature than to know what has been written about 
it." 

Professor Seymour's favorite hymn, "O God, Our Help in Ages Past," was 
followed by the benediction, after which the faculty and invited guests marched 
out in order as they had entered. 



